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LIVES OF NAPOLEON. 


TO THE TATLER. 


** Je lui peux immoler mon repos et ma vie ; 
Tout, hors le vérité, que je préfére a lui.” 


Sir,—It would be fortunate for the readers of history, if the authors 
whom they peruse, had adopted this excellent motto of the hero of 
Voltaire. It is to the discredit of human nature, and to the irre- 
parable misfortune of moral literature, that it has been so frequently 
violated. Men consider it innocent to mould the character of an 
individual to preconceived impression, or to what it ought to be, to 
serve the purposes of a party. 

Why has not the world condemned this flagrant dereliction from 
duty at another bar than that of public opinion? Of course I do 
not intend to condemn diversity of opinion, but diversity, suppres- 
sion, and alteration of facts. I have been led to make these remarks, 
in considering the difficulty which, from this source, exists in 
forming an estimate of the character of Napoleon Bonaparte. Are 
we disciples of the enemies of freedom, the question is soon an- 
swered: he was an advocate of that sacred cause, he is their inve- 
terate and eternal foe. The difficulty rests with the friend of 
liberty : its followers are far more tender respecting means than their 
adversaries ; there are with them so many ways to the same end, 
that the ultimate object is neglected, and their strength, instead of 
being united and exerted against the common enemy, spent in 
quarrels and disputes with one another. Thus we shall find two 
writers of brilliant genius, both ardent lovers of liberty, both unit- 
ing in detestation of despotism, holding opinions diametrically oppo” 
site on the character of Napoleon Bonaparte; and not only are 
their opinions different, but the facts on which they are formed are 
different also: the Bonaparte of Hazlitt is essentially another than 
the Bonaparte of Dr Channing ;—he has different motives—he per- 
forms other actions. Without alluding to the tergiversation of 
facts, so visible on a cursory glance over this subject, it may be 
interesting to enquire why these two eminent men should be pre- 
disposed to look with different eyes on the Dieu mortel of French- 
men. 

There appears to have been in Hazlitt a love of the concrete, as 
the metaphysician expresses it. He could not worship idealities. 
Despotism and slavery were forcibly and palpably enough dressed 
eut before him, and a hatred of them was rooted, for ever, in his 
breast ; but of Liberty, except in Bonaparte, he had no perscnifica- 
tion. Who can imagine the thirsting of a mind like his, for the 
gratification which the first victories of Bonaparte gave to the 
friends of liberty? Here was sympathy with the intensity of his 
hatred. Here were the springs of hope, adoration, and affection, 
after exhausting struggles of detestation and despair. Other men 
can view topics with indifference, as to approval or disapproval, but 
Hazlitt combined affection with admiration, and dislike, if not 
hatred, with disapprobation; with the magnitude of the topic, was 
the magnitude of his affection. Liberty is a vast and over- 
whelming subject; within its sphere the strongest intellect 
can wander unconfined,—it became the temple in which he 
worshipped,—the “ Religion of his heart’? was its dictates. 
Bonaparte was a vast and amazing being: he must be either 
loved or hated; he was loved—he became a “ God.” He was the 
founder of a new dispensation,—a redemption of mankind, which it 


was Hazlitt’s holiest and dearest employ to preach and promulgate,. 


—a religion of which he was “ found worthy ” to be an apostle,— 
to which he became a martyr. Yes, how indeed he was ready to 
offer »p his repose and his life on the altar of devotion, his readers 
will always remember. Would that the last line of our motto 
were as applicable to him as the first. Nor must we conceal from 
ourselves, that the personal enmities of Hazlitt had a great share 
in heightening his attachment to Bonaparte: every act of whose 
brilliant career was doubly welcome, as furthering the cause he had 
principally at heart, abroad, and striking terror into the breasts of 








his enemies, at home. And no man endowed with half his depth 
of passion and sensibility could bear to have the veil torn from 
before his eyes,—could hear liberty (for this cause was identified 
with Liberty) mocked, and its sacred name derided by “ perjured men 
in its courts,” without feeling tenfold intensity of affection for it in 
misfortune. He could not bare his bosom of all that he had felt, 
and lived, and hoped for; and return, bleak, desolate, and doubly 
heart-rent by disappointment to the cold and chilling views of his 
youth. The wreck of the cause in which his soul had been em- 
barked, was sufficient “ dowry of misfortune,” without that which its 
desertion would have entailed. Whoever has read his apologies 
for some of the most equivocal transactions of Bonaparte’s life will 
recognise the truth of these remarks. His defence of the execution 
of the Duc D’Enghien,—his reasoning on the assumption of the 
Imperial dignity, and on the general offensive tactics of Bonaparte, 
may be particularly noted. Indeed, where he censures his hero, as 
for want of sympathy with the general principles of liberty, in the 
case of the patriot Poles and of the Russian serfs, his manner is 
somewhat forced, and conveys an idea that this censure is not given 
willingly, but as being required on the desirable ground of impar- 
tiality. In the same manner he praises the eloquence and genius of 
Burke, and the consistent bearing of Castlereagh. There is one 
stain, however, on the character of Bonaparte, unequivocal, unde- 
fended, and, I fear, indefensible. Who that has read of the war 
for independence in Hayti?—who that has sympathised with the 
heroic patriotism, the moderation, the glorious valour, and splendid 
abilities of its ill-fated chief?—who that has dropt a tear to the 
pure and unsullied memory of Toussaint, and breathed revenge 
against that deserter from his cause, who, whilst emancipating him- 
self, rewarded the freedom of another with chains ?—who that has 
felt these “ thoughts that burn,” before apologies for military des- 
potism could find room in his mind, has not known that the dun- 
geon of Toussaint rises up in judgment, for ever, with him, against 
admiration of the entombed of St Helena ?—To return from this 
digression: Two words will afford us sufficient reason for sup- 
posing that the Bonaparte of Hazlitt would not be the Bonaparte 
of Channing. The latter is a Christian Minister. His scale of 
judgment is higher and more prescribed. With hin the end does 
not justify the means. Besides the absence of the peculiar orga- 
nization of Hazlitt, he has nothing to call forth the ebullitions 
of passion and spleen. His life is not one of active engage- 
ment; he is but a spectator in the struggle for liberty. He 
can have no conception of the calumnies, disappointments, and 
continued attacks, which its advocates here undergo. He is 
an American, and the assumption of Superiority is as much 
an eye-sore to him as the Divine Right to Hazlitt. Bona- 
parte reiterated the principle, and Channing preferred the tacit 
recognition of “ Alexander the Deliverer.” His conception of 
liberty is of a perfect, refined, immaterial, unimpassioned existence ; 
of a temple “ pure and undefiled,” and he startles at the idea of 
investing, as High Priest, a rude and blood-stained warrior. There 
is an etherial stillness and unchanging calmness about Channing, 
which would be shocked by the clamour, however unobjectionable, 
of a material struggle. His Essay on the character of Fenelon will 
convey an excellent idea of the unearthliness of his conceptions. 
With him, too, there is nothing to be removed; the prejudices, 
associations, and institutions of the old world he beholds already 
demolished. However vast may be his anticipations,—however 

igantic his belief in the capabilities of human nature,—however 
grand his speculations,—he has nothing to remove in realizing them. 
For this reason his ideas respecting liberty were more positive than 
ours,—they are not necessarily associated with those of contest and 
demolition. Offensive war, executions, arbitrary titles, unexampled 
sufferings, are not with him means to liberty, equality, peace, and 
happiness. Channing does not appear to mingle his ideas of liberty 
with anything of the present character or habits of man. In the 
silence of contemplation,—in the moment of mental excitement,— 
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in the depths of thought, visions bright and beautiful float before 
him, decked by the splendour of his imagination, and bearing, from 
their celestial calmness, the impress of his peculiar mind. How 
different a picture he presents to Hazlitt, whose dream of liberty is 
agitated by a thousand passions—by feverish recollections of 
desertion and heartlessness—oppressed by the nightmare, misan- 
thropy,—and sometimes lost amidst clouds of despair, Channing 
has probably, too, personal feeling at stake, but it is of a different 
description. The Americans anticipated an invasion from Bonaparte, 
and their personal apprehensions were, doubtless, sufficient to turn 
the scale of their judgments against him. It may be conceived, 
also, that with Channing’s refined and poetical views respecting the 
latent energies and immeasurable extent of Christianity, he would 
be disposed to look with scorn upon one whose mind was not capa- 
cious enough to view it in any other light than that of a political 
footstool: hence his allowing but the minimum of greatness to 
Bonaparte,—greatness of action. 

There are anomalies in American Politics, rendering it difficult 
for an Englishman to account satisfactorily for the extreme views 
of this splendid writer. There appears to be some analogy between 
the affection which he manifests for ‘“‘ Alexander the Deliverer,” 
and the support which a Minister of the House of Hanover affords 
to the ex-King of France. Captain Hall has observed, that no two 
countries in Europe are so much opposed in actual condition as 
England to the United States ; this statement is probably not alto- 
gether untrue. The public mind in England is far more enlightened 
than the Institutions.—The Institutions of America are adapted to 
a far more enlightened state of society than its population affords. 
An historical?fact will account for the latter inaptitude, three months 
sufficed to convert the Americans from subjects of a monarchy to 
citizens of a republic. Of how long, Mr Tatler, will this in Eng- 
land be the work ? Aais. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Brevity 1s THE Sout or Wit.—Haynes, Hinds, and Co. of 
Sandy Hill, in a notice of dissolution, inform “ all persons who 
were not pleased to pay down, on the purchase of goods, will please 
to pay up without delay. Mark that.”— American Paper. 





— A lawyer in the district of Colombia having wearied the Court | 


by a very long and dull argument, his colleague respectfully 
suggested to him the expediency of bringing it to a close. The 
“You have spoken longer than you please, already,” retorted his 
companion.— Massachusetts Journal. 


Tue Porer-nonorine INN-keereR.—Cowper having occasion to 
send his servant Samuel to the George Inn, at Woburn, the land- 
lord, Mr Martin, hearing whose servant he was, told him that he 





lawyer angrily replied, “ I will speak as long as I please, Sir !”— | 
| works,—by the name of Pu-sa. 


had never seen Mr th but he had heard him frequently spoken | 


of by the companies t 
when Sam would have paid for his breakfast, would take nothing 
from him, “ Who says that fame is only empty breath ?” says the 
poet,—* on the contrary, it is good ale and cold beef into the bar- 
gain.” —Hayley’s Life of Cowper. 

Carvese Writine Matertats.—The Chinese in writing use no 
pens, but pencils made of the hair of some animal, commonly a 
rabbit. This pencil they hold not obliquely as painters use, but 
perpendicularly, as if they would prick the paper. The reader, 
tay needs not to be informed that they write not from the left 


and to the right as we do, nor from the right to the left like the | 


Hebrews, but in lines from the top of the leaf to the bottom, 
beginning at the right hand. The Chinese paper is not made of 
silk, as is commonly supposed, but of the inner bark of trees; and 
is remarkable not only that they can make it into sheets of 
extraordinary size, but also that after it hath been written on, and 
worn to pieces, they can work it over again, and from the scraps 
make new paper. The Chinese paper hath a beautiful gloss, but it 
is thin, brittle, and not at all durable. Their ink, which is known 
in Europe by the name of Indian ink, is made of lamp-black, of which 
the best is got by burning old pines. They mix perfumes with it 
to correct the smell. These ingredients are worked into the con- 
sistence of paste, which is then put into wooden moulds of the shape 


they would have it. The Chinese standish isa little polished mar- | 
ble with a hollow at one end to contain water ; in this they dip their | 


stick of ink, and then rub it on the smooth part of the marble. The 
pencil, paper, ink, and marble, are called by the Chinese the four 
precious things, which they pique themselves on keeping very neat. 
Everything which relates to letters is so reputable in China, that 


even the making of ink is not esteemed a mechanic employment.— 
Notes to Hau Kiou Choaan. 


EPIGRAM, 


To call a Lord a “ thing,” is voted treason : 
To call him “ no-thing,” then, must be in reason. 


Times. 


at had called at his house, and therefore | 





| 
| 





— In an article on the origin of words, published in ‘ Le Courier 
Des Etats-Unis,’ there is a curious account of the derivation of the 
word bigot. It appears that Rolla, a Norman Duke, being asked to 
kiss the feet of his Sovereign, Charles the Simple, answered, “No, 
I will not, dy got.” When the same people were asked whether 
they would be baptized, they replied, “ We will, by got.” This 
phrase being so common among them, foreigners called the Normans 
“by gots ;”” as the French now call the English Messeiurs God-damn ; 
and the Spanish “ Si Signors.” By degrees, the word by got became 
bigot, and was applied to those who always had the name of God in 
their mouths, 


Tue Leap or A WHALE.—As we were lying on our oars, and 
somewhat puzzled what to do next, we beheld one of the most 
extraordinary sights in the world, at least I do not remember to 
have seen many things which have surprised me so much, or made 
a deeper impressionon my memory. Our friend the whale, pro- 
bubly finding the water disagreeably shallow, for, as I have said, it 
was not more than fifty or sixty feet dee r, perhaps, provoked 
at not being able to disentangle himself from the sharp coral reefs, 
or for some other reason of pleasure or of pain—suddenly made a 
spring out of the water. So complete was this enormous leap, that 
for an instant we saw him fairly up in the air, in a horizontal posi- 
tion, at a distance from the water not much short, I should think, 
of half his own breadth! His back, therefore, must have been at 
least twenty feet, in perpendicular height, over our heads! While 
in this progress upwards, there was in his spring some touch of the 
vivacity with which a trout or salmon shoots out of the water; but 
he fell back again on the sea, like a huge log thrown on its broad- 
side, and with such a thundering crash as made all hands stare in 
astonishment, and “ the boldest held his breath for a time.” Total 
demolition, indeed, must have been the inevitable fate of our party, 
had the whale taken his leap one minute sooner, for he would then 
have fallen plump on the boats. The waves caused by the explosion 
spread over half the anchorage; nor, if the Leander herself had 
blown up, could the effect have extended much further. As we 
rolled about in the cutter from side to side, we had time to balance 


| the expediency of further proceedings against the tolerable chance 


of being smashed to atoms under the whale’s belly at his next leap, 
—Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and Travels, 


Porcetatw Works 1n Curna.—Every trade in China hath its 
tutelar deity, and that of the potter owes its origin to the following 
accident. The Emperor sent down models which, after vain 
attempts, the workmeu humbly represented it was not possible to 
execute. They were answered by blows and still more pressing 
instances. At last, one of the workmen, in despair, threc himself 
into the burning oven, and was consumed in an instant. The china- 
ware then baking, it is said, proved perfectly fine, and entirely to 
the Emperor’s liking. The desperado became a hero, and was 
thenceforth worshipped as the divinity presiding over the porcelain 
Although the Chinese workmen 
cannot execute all the models which are brought them, yet they 
complete many surprising works. * * * * P. Dentrecolles assures 
us, that he hath seen a large lanthorn like that of a ship, all of 
china, through which one candle enlightened a whole room. He 
tells us also that they make flutes, flageolets, and other musical 
instruments, of porcelain; as likewise ducks and tortoises, to float 
on the water; and that he hath seen a cat so painted to the life, 
with a lamp placed in the head as to represent the eyes, that rats 
were frightened at it. The same writer informs us, that they have 
mades urns which coss more than eighty crowns a piece at the 
furnace.— Notes to Han Kiou Choaan.—(It is strange that the Em; 
peror did not order a man to be sacrificed at every baking, since the 
the poor workman's death proved so beneficial.] 


Banoo Rammonun Roy.—This distinguished individual, the first 
Bramin who has ever been in England, arrived in the metropolis on 
the 16th instant. He is accompanied by his son, Baja Baba, and 
servants. The Baboo is, as we understand, possessed of high in- 
tellectual powers, and by a course of self-education has become 
learned, not only in Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, and several of the 
vernacular languages of India, but has acquired an extensive know- 
ledge of the English language and literature. He devoted his early 
attention to the sacred writings of the Hindoos, and soon found that 
they had been much corrupted, and that numerous superstitions had 
arisen out of those corruptions, some of which were of a cruel and 
demoralizing character. Among the rest he proved, both to his 
own countrymen and to the English, that the practice of concrema- 
tion, or burning of widows with their husbands’ corpses, was not 
enjoined by the Shasters. At length he extended the field of his 
inquiries to Judaism, and ultimately to Christianity. He abandoned 
the superstitions of Hindooism, and became even a polemical writer 
on the Christian religion. He has not, it is said, cordially embraced 
the doctrines of Christianity, nor does he think it necessary to dwell 
upon them ; alleging that it will be time enough to examine them 
more particularly when Christians themselves are agreed as to their 
import. The morality of the system he greatly admires, and thinks 
it worthy of universal extension, Among several §ngenious works 
which he has written in English, one of the most pepular, is entitled 
“The Precepts of Jesus.” His religious opimors approach the 
nearest to Unitarianism. His manners, it is said, are very engag- 
ing; and these, together with his recondite information respecting 
India, his learning, and his high mental powers, make his company 





‘'to be eagerly sought after— The Christian Advocate. 
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Artirictat Pearis.—Lake Williams, in his history of Inven- 
tions and Discoveries, says the Chinese obtain false pearls from a 
kind of muscle, in the following manner: ‘In the beginning of 
summer, at the time when the muscles rise to the surface of water 
and occasionally open their shells, they watch the moment and 

lace in each shell five or six small beads strung upon a thread. 
‘At the end of the year, when they fish for these, they draw them 
up; and upon opening them, they discover the head encrusted with 
a pearly substance, and having a perfect resemblance to real!pearls. 
It is said there is now in the possession of the British Royal 
Society, large chame brought from China, which are a species of 
muscle, in which there are several bits of iron wire encrusted with 

earl. Those bits of wire it appears were originally rough, and it 
is judged probable the animal emitted this substance as a means 
to procure ease from the irritation it must unavoidably occasion.’ 


Korzesvr’s ENTERTAINMENT IN Rapack.—The author who 
was, it seems, the discoverer of the Radack Islands, and had become 
a great favourite with the natives during his first visit, returned, 
after an interval®of eight years, in a vessel so much larger than that 
which he formerly commanded, that the natives fled in alarm. 
When they ascertained that their visitor was Totabu (as they pro- 
nounced his name) they were in an ecstasy of delight. Having led 
him to the chief, they entertained him in a style of the most poetic 
rusticity.—“ Upon a verdant spot before it, and surrounded and 
shaded by bread-fruit trees, young girls were busily spreadin 
mats for Dr Eschscholz and myself to sit on. Rarik =~ 
Lagediak seated themselves facing us, and the mother (eighty 
years of age) by my side, at a little distance. The other islanders 
formed a compact circle around us; the nearest line seating 
themselves, and those behind standing, to secure a better view 
of us. Some climbed the trees; and fathers raised their chil- 
dren in their arms, that they might see over the heads of the peo- 
ple. The women brought baskets of flowers, and decorated us 
with garlands ; and Rarik’s mother, drawing from her ears the beau- 
tiful white flower, of the lily kind, so carefully cultivated here as 
an indispensable ornament of the female sex, did her best to fasten 
it into mine ear with strings of grass, while the people expressed 
their sympathy by continual cries of “ Aidarah !” (Friend). In the 


mean time, the young girls were employed in pressing into muscle- | 


shells the juice of the pandanas, which they presented to us, with a 
sort of sweetmeat called mogan, prepared from the same fruit. The 
flavour of both is very agreeable—Aotzebue’s New Voyage round 
the World. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Kine’s THEATRE.—La Pirata—And Kenilworth. 











eee School for Scandal—Divertissement Suisse—The Legion of 
onour. 
Covent GarDEN.—Azor and Zemira—And Neuha’s Cave. 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 
FIFTH CONCERT, MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1831. 
ACT I, 
Sinfonia, No. VIIT . s - Haydn. 
Scena, Mr Brauam, “ Per pieta, non dirmi addio,” . Beethoven. 
Quintetto in E flat, two Violins, two Vivlas, and 
Violoncello, 
Messrs Mort, Watts, Moratt, A. Gries- 
Bacn, and Lixpiey ; - Beethoven. 
Scena, Madame Srocuausen, **Deh calma” (Matilda 
von Guise) . . ; . Hummel. 
Overture, ‘‘ Der Templar und die Jiidin” Marschner. 
ACT Il. 
Sinfonia in A ° ‘ ° . Beethoven. 
Aria, Signor Santini, ‘Qui sdegno” (Il Flauto 
Magico) : . : . - Mozart. 
Fantasia, Corno (La Tyroliew) Signor Puzz1 - Costa. 
Duetto, Madame Stockxuausen and Mr Branam, 
* Fuggi crudel” (11 Don Giovanni) ° Morart. 
Overture, Oberon ; A : - C.M. Von Weber. 
Leader, Mr Loper,—Conductor, Mr T. Cooxe. 


Tue selection and performance of last Monday evening afforded us 
an almost unvaried succession of delight. We unconsciously—we 
might say unavoidably envied the proud satisfaction which must 
have now and then crossed the mind of the Chevalier NeukommM, 
(who sat at a little remove from us) as he cast his eye over the bill 
of fare, upon finding that the most tasteful musical audience, and 
the finest body of performers in Europe were that evening engaged 
in paying homage exclusively to his own countrymen ; and among 
them the greatest geniuses, of melody and harmony combined, that 
ever existed. Mozart, Haypn, BeetHoven, HummeL, WEBER, 
and Marscuner. Haypn’s symphony, No. VIII, called the 
‘Drum Symphony,’ was most admirably played. With the excep- 
tion of the andante, this is not our favourite among the twelve; 
and yet when we reflect upon the masterly way in which he has 
treated his subjects, his modulations, the ingenious manner in which 





he has dispersed the various features of his melodies among the 
instruments, particularly in that lovely finale, we sympathise with 
Juliet, who in a hasty moment could be induced to utter a word of 
detraction from the perfect qualities ef her lover : 
“ Oh! what a beast was I to chide him thus !” 

Mr Branam took considerable pains in singing the fine scena of 
Beeruoven’s, “ Per Pieta.’ We thought that in the recitative he 
was somewhat too laborious and violent. His words are apt to 
proceed from him with the emphatic sigh of « pavior. In the air 
however, he acquitted himself with good taste and feeling. 

The Quintett (and a charming one it is) was most beautifully 
played. Mort at first appeared a little nervous; his lonely tone, 
however, never deserted him, and his wonted firmness returned with 
the second movement. He played as finely as ever. 

Hummet, the pupil of Mozart, the musician for whom, when a 
little boy, Haypn wrote a sonata, and which he performed at one 
of Sanomon’s concerts, led Madame StockHAusEN into the room, 
and conducted the performance of his own beautiful composition, 
‘ Deh calma.’ The reception he met with from the audience was 
animated, and fully worthy one of the most graceful and most 
exuberant geniuses now living. It was gratifying, when contem- 
plating the man before us, to think of the little boy who had been 
patted on the head and encouraged by such a creature as Mozarr ; 
and how fair and noble a blossoming had come forth from his fos- 
tering care and masterly training. So high an esteem had the tutor 
for the accomplishment of his little pupil, that he has made him 
play to him for hours, while he himself lay down, exhausted by 
| mental and bodily exertion. 


| . . 
| Marscuner’s overture disappointed us. 





It is noisy, screaming, 
| deficient in subject, and has little or no relief in the treatment. It 
"is inferior in design to his overture to ‘ Der Vampyr ;? and, to sum 
| up all our objections, it is an imitation of Wener’s most turbulent 
compositions. The author of the fine, characteristic music in 
| ‘Der Vampyr’ is capable of better things than a bald repetition of 
| another musician’s ideas. 
| ‘The finale to BEETHOVEN’s symphony is, in our opinion, unequal 
| to the previous movements. The second is perhaps one of the 
finest he ever composed. It is grave, rich, and lugubrious as a 
| pompous funeral procession. By an indescribable association of 
‘ideas, BEETHOVEN, in a movement such as the one alluded to, not 
unfrequently reminds us of the colouring of Rempranpt: his 
musical colouring frequently partakes of the same character; it is 
darkly gorgeous, solid, consistent with its subject, and deeply mys- 
terious: more always appears to be “ meant than meets the ear.” 
He should have composed for the Greek tragedians, and have set to 
music the fatal chorus of the Parce. 
Signor Santin1, like a true singer, imagined that the encore of 
‘ Qui sdegno’ was a compliment to Ais performance, and not to the 
lovely melody itself; he must therefore, upon the repetition of it, 
take upon himself to play tricks with the text, and consequently 
spoil both the character of the original and the intention of the 
composer. To introduce Rossinian flourishes in a simple air, sung 
by a High Priest, is of itself ludicrous enough. Flourishing begins 
to be smoked—above all, the flourishing of Priests. Signor San- 
TINI did not appear, from his manner, to understand his subject ; he 


was too loud and hard. The quality of his voice is blaring and 
cow-like: his style too is abrupt and staccatoed. Mr H. Puait.ips, 


who is a far better cantabile singer, sang the same air last year at 
these concerts in much better style and with more appropriate 
expression, 





For tone and execution we never heard any performer on the 
horn comparable with Signor Puzz1. Although the fantasia he 
played upon the present occasion received but little applause, the 
skill of the performer himself, we think, should have received a 
distinguished encouragement. 

Madame StockHavsEN and Mr Branam sang the duet from // 
Don Giovanni with correctness of feeling and expression; and the 
beautiful overture to Oberon, which was loudly applauded, con- 
cluded the performance of a judicious selection of sterling music. 

Cc. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE BRIGAND. 


[By Mr Piancue.] 
Maria Grazie, Mrs W. Barrymore. 





Ottavia, Miss Faucit. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge. Nicole, Mr Webster. 
Albert, Mr H. Wallack. Theodore, Mr J. Vining. 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr Wallack. 
Rubaldo, Mr Bedford. Spoletto, Mr Bland. 


After which a New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
[Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancue.] 
The Music by Mr A. Lee. 

Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. = Isabeau, Mrs Waylett. 

Philippe Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. 

Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. Pierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr Benson Hill. 

Hector, Miss Poole. Guillaume, Master Richardson. 


To conclude with the Grand Opera of 


MASANIELLO. 
(By M. Avner.) 
Elvira, Miss Byfeld. Fenella, Mrs W. Barrymore. 
Masaniello, Mr Sinclair. Don Alphonso, Mr T, Cooke. 
Ruffino, Mr Bland. Lorenzo, Mr Howard. Moreno, Mr Yarnold. 


Inis, Miss Chikini. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Play, in Three Acts, called 
THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, (except one Air) by John Barnett. 
Nina, Miss Taylor. Zoranthe, Miss H. Cawse. 
Duchess di Fontana, Mrs Lovell. Aurora di Cosenza, Miss Hughes. 
Duke di Fontana, Mr Egerton. Count Cosenza, Mr Blanchard. 

Manfredi, Mr Warde. Valentine, Mr Wilson. “i Te 
Fortescue, Mr Abbott. Dermot 0’Donovan, Mr Power. 

— Rufo, Mr em, Gasparo, Mr F. Matthews. 

After the Play, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ La Clemenza di Tito.’ 


After which, an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
{By Mr Lunvy.] 
Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. Tree. Charlotte, Miss Lawrence. 
Mordaunt, Mr Baker. Merton, Mr Duruset. Moses, Mr Keeley. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 


Partly founded on Lorp Brron’s Poem, ‘The Island.’ 
[By Mr Peake.) 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 

Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 

Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 

Ladwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. 


Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


To-morrow, Azor and Zemira; and Neuha’s Cave. 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 


JULIEN; OU, VINGT-CINQ ANS D’ENTR’ACTE. 
Vaudeville en Deux Actes, de MM. Dartois et Xavier. 
ler. AcTE. 
Il se passe au Chateau du Baron, avant la Révolution. 


Emilie, Mme. Albert. La Comtesse, Mme. Préval. Fanchette, Mile. St Ange’ 


Le Comte d’Hercourt, M. St Aubert. Le Marquis de Mirval, M. Albert. 
Jacques, M. Laporte. Julien, M. Pelissié. | Garou, M. Gamard. 
2me. AcTE. 

Il se passe a Paris, chez le Baron de Stétin, aprés 25 Ans d’entr’acte. 
Camille, Mile. Florval. Fanchette, Mlle. St Ange. 

Le Baron de Stetin, M. Pelissié. Jacques Solli¢é, M. Laporte. 
Ernest, M. Paulin. Garou, M. Gamard. 

Lafleur, Comtois, et Champagne, MM. Arnaud, Granville et Guenée. 





Suivi de la premiére Représentation de 
LA FIANCEE DU FLEUVE. 


Vaudeville Nouveau en Deux Actes, MM. CHarces et CanmMOUCHE. 
Nelly, Mme. Albert. Joana, Mme. Préval. 


Jobson, M. Laporte Jacques, M. Guenée. 


On Finira par 


LES RENDEZ-VOUS BOURGEOIS. 
Opéra en Un Acte, Musique de Nico.o. 
Julie, Mute Albert. Reine, Mlle. Florval. Louise, Mile. St. Ange. 
M. Dugravier, M. Préval. César, M. Laporte. 


Bertrand, M.Gamard- Jasmin, M. Arnaud. 


A CHEAP EDITION, price 8s. 6d. containing the whole 


LECTURES ON ANATOMY AND PATHOLOGY, 
Observations on the Nature and Treatment of LOCAL DISEASES, by 


Including 

the late J. AsernetHy, Esq. The value of this Volume is not contined to the 
Medical Practitioner; the plain and lucid style of the Lectures renders it a valuable 
Book of reference and consultation in Families. 


Published by F. C. WESTLEY, 165 Strand ; UNDERWOOD, Fleet street. 
Also, Sir A. COOPER’S LECTURES, price 8s. 6d. 





Fabio, Mr Hughes. 


Pietro, Mr Bedford. 


Rodrigo, Mrs Tayleure- 


Benedetto, Mr G. Bennett. 


Claus Kellerman, Mr C. Hill. 


Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 


Arthur d’Hermilly, M. Alfred. 


Charles, M. Alfred. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME, 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 


Part I. 
In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
‘London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 
Parr II. 


*The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and * Rustic Olympics.’ 


After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BAR MAID. 


In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 





Madame Pompeydoor ; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor T Jack 
Ss 


Catterina; Sir Stargeon Garrett; Fra Diivolo; Terence Gosx op : 
Beau Flamington ; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


The Entertainments will commence with the Performances of Herr Von Joel, the 


Human Flageolet; or, German Siffieur. 
After which, the Historical Drama of 
WILLIAM TELL. 


Austrians—Anneli, Miss Vincent. Agnes, Miss Scott. 


Gesler, Mr D. Pitt. Sarnam, Mr Almar. Struth, Mr Hobbs. Biaun, Mr Rogers. 


Rudolph, Mr Lee. 
Swiss—Emma, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Albert, Miss Ellis. Waldman, Mr Webb. Michael, Mr C. Hill. 
Melchtal, Mr Gough. Erni, Mr Nelson. Verner, Mr Maitland. 
Farst, Mr Yonng. Jagheli, Mr Honner. Pierre, Mr Ransford. 
Previous to ‘William Tell,’ Rossini’s Overture to ‘ La Nozze di Figaro.’ 


Lutold, Mr Richards. 
William Tell, Mr Osbaldiston. 


To be succeeded by the Performances of Michel Boai, assisted by Madame Boai 


and Monsieur Engels, in the following order. Rondo, Violin, M. Engels. German 
Song, Madame Boai. Gallopade, with Variations, by Michel Boai, on his Chim. 


After which, a new Petite Drama, entitled 
THE COBLER OF MUNICH. 


Liska, Miss Vincent. 
Wynkin Plaus, Mr Vale. 
Steibelt, Mr Lee. Soldiers, &c. 


Nel cor piu, with Variations, by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 


Franz, Mr Rogers. 


To conclude with the Comic, Local and Musical Entertainment, entitled 
SHAKSPEARE’S FESTIVAL. 

Preceded by Mozart’s Grand Overtare to “« I] Don Giovanni.” 
Rosalind Arden, Miss Somerville. Anne Hathaway, Miss Vincent. 
Miss Simper, Miss Nicol. Sally, Miss Jordan. etty, Miss Rumens. 

Mr Shakspeare Arden, Mr Williams. George Hart, Mr Maitland. 
Frederick Montague, Mr Dibdin Pitt. Guy Colthead, Mr Vale. 
Gaius, Mr Gough. Cauliflower, Mr C. Hill. 

Glump, Mr Webb. Mortcloth, Mr Asbury. 
In Act I.—A Dance, by Mademoiselle Rosier. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Comic Operetta, to be called, 


PECCADILLOES. 
(By Mr Raymonp.} 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 


After which a New Comedietta, in Three Acts, entitled 
“ THE TIMES.” 
The Accompaniments and the New Overture by G. A. Macfarren, of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 
Miss Nancy Nightingale, Mrs Humby. Rachel, Miss Wells. 
rs Cosey, Mrs Glover. 
Captain Lance, Mr Green. Mr Nicholas Scratch, Mr Wilkinson. 
Mr Muz, Mr Marshall. Humphrey Honeysuckle, Mr Barnett. 
Walter Wasp, Esq. Mr J. Russell. 
To conclude with a New Grand Melodramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
, (By Mr Hangs.) 
_The Music com and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. 


Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Ensign Lefevre, Mr Seymour. 
Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
’ Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
2 The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr Roberts. Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 
In the course of the Evening, Mehul’s Overture to ‘Les Deux Aveugles,’ and 
Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle-—The Assassin of Dijon. 

Cosurc Tueatre.—The Red Banner—Forty Thieves 
—Mutiny at the Nore. 

Savter’s Wetis.—The Nationals—The Miller’s Maid 
—Senor Valli—The Brigand’s Wife—The Bro- 














thers of Turin. 
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